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APPAREL  AND  CARPET  WOOL 


U.  S.  Consumption  (Weekly  Rate) 
BY  YEARS  BY  MONTHS 


MIL.  LBS* 


Apparel 


^1 


V 


•  1  ■  i  1  ■  1  1  i  i 


V 


1935   1940   1945   1950  1950  1951 

*SCOURED  BASIS 


1952 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48605-XX     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States 
expanded  greatly  during  World  War  II  because  of  mili- 
tary requirements.  The  record  level  of  civilian  con- 
sumption in  1946  reflected  high  consumer  income, 
the  building  up  of  inventories  of  civilian  goods  which 
had  been  reduced  during  the  war  years,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  veterans  returning  to  civilian  life.  Mill 
use  of  apparel  wool  declined  each  year  from  1947 
through  1949,  increased  somewhat  in  1950  but  de- 
clined again  in  1951,  even  though  a  substantial 
quantity  of  wool  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mili- 
tary items. 


The  use  of  wool  for  floor  coverings  during  World 
War  II  was  restricted  to  40  percent  of  the  prewar 
level.  With  the  end  of  hostilities  in  1945,  however, 
consumption  of  carpet  wool  increased  sharply  and 
reached  a  peak  in  1948.  Consumption  declined  in 
1949  but  increased  somewhat  in  1950.  Only  about 
half  as  much  carpet  wool  was  used  in  1951  as  in 
1950— the  quantity  used  was  the  smallest  since 
World  War  II.  The  sharp  decline  last  year  reflected  in 
part  a  sharp  increase  in  the  use  of  rayon  and  other 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  coverings. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Item 


Price  received  by  faraers 

Parit/  price   

Farn  as  percent  of  parity 


Boston  market  prices:  i/ 


Foreign  wool,  excluding  duty 
Australian,  clean  basis 


Other  textile  fibers 
Cotton,  middling  15A6" 
Rayon,  staple  fiber 
Viscose  1-1/2  denier 
Acetate  5  denier  ... 


PRICES 


Unit 


Cents 
Cents 
Percent 


1951 


Jan. 


97.3 
54.4 
179 


Feb. 


105.0 
55.2 
190 


Mar. 


112.0 
56.3 
199 


Apr. 


109.0 
56.9 
192 


Domestic  wool 

Cents  per 

Territory,  scoured  basis 

pound 

64's,  70's,  SO's,  staple  ... 

do. 

I  334.0 

360.0 

375.0 

333.  S 

t  182.0 

164.4 

160.0 

158.0 

47 

t  do. 

277.0 

295.0 

310.0 

266.2 

t  143.0 

127.5 

125.0 

120 .0 

45 

Bright  fleece,  grease  basis 

64's,  70's,  SO's,  delaine 

do. 

.  130.9 

140.5 

U6.1 

130.2 

:  68.3 

63.2 

62.0 

60.6 

47 

do. 

U2.0 

153.5 

156.4 

132.5 

:  72.2 

64.4 

63.9 

59.8 

45 

6i's,  TO's,  topoaking 

do. 

:  324.0 

345.0 

360.0 

327.5 

:  172.5 

156.2 

137.5 

137.5 

42 

Montevideo,  grease  basis  : 

do. 

!  177.5 

195.0 

217.5 

191.2 

I  87.5 

80.4 

72.0 

68.4 

36 

do. 

t  162.0 

181.2 

202.5 

180.0 

«  87.5 

79.6 

69.0 

63.4 

35 

2/ 

do. 

»  44.2 

2/ 

45.1 

45.2 

i  41.9 

40.6 

40.3 

40.7 

90 

do. 

:  40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

:  40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

100 

do. 

:  48.0 

48.0 

48.0 

48.0 

:  48.0 

44.9 

42.0 

42.0 

88 

1952 


Jan.  :  Feb. 


Mar.  :  Apr. 


61.3     55.2  53.0 
60.3     60.5  60.2 
ICQ        91  88 


49.9 
60.4 
83 


Last  data, 
available 
as  percent 
of  a  year 
8aJUPT  

46 

106 


CONSUMPTION  AND  SUPPLES 


Mill  consumption  5/ 

Per  week,  during  month  £/ 
Scoured  basis 
Apparel  (domestic  and  duty- 
paid  foreign)   

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign).. 
Grease  basis 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign).. 
Accumulated  since  January  1 
Scoured  basis 
Apparel  (domestic  and  duty- 
paid  foreign)  

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign)  . 
Grease  basis 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign)  . 
Imports  -  actual  weight  7/ 
Apparel  wool    (dutiable)  ...... 

Carpet  wool  (duty-free)   

Accumulated  since  January  1 
Apnarel  wool  (dutiable)  ....... 

Carpet  wool  (duty-free)   


1950 


1951 


Imports  -  clean  content  7/ 
Apparel  wool  (dutiable)  .. 
Carpet  wool  (duty-free)  .. 
Accumulated  since  January  1 
Apparel  wool  (dutiable)  . 
Carpet  wool  (duty-free)  .. 


Reported  stocks  (scoured  basis)  8/ 
Apparel  wool  .... 
Privately  owned 
Domestic  wool 
Foreign  wool 
Government  owned 
Carpet  wool   


Wool  fabric  production 

Accumulated  since  January  1 

Apparel  fabrics  

Government  orders   

Men's  and  boys'  wear   

Wooen's  and  children's  wear 

Non-apparel  fabrics   

Blanketing  

Other  non-apparel  fabrics  ■ 
Total  woven  fabrics   


Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

i  reo. 

t  HOv . 

i  Dec. 

t  Jan. 

•   To  v.      J  / 

1,000  pounds 

7,871 

7,393 

8,051 

7,414 

t  6,342 

6,279 

5,366 

6,194 

84 

do. 

3,712 

3,638 

3,318 

3,312 

:  1,682 

1,771 

2.2C1 

2,430 

73 

do. 

5,230 

5,117 

4,712 

4,724 

:  2,317 

2,423 

3,001 

3,304 

70 

Mil.  lb. 

407.4 

436.9 

40.3 

69.9 

!  351.9 

376.9 

29.3 

54.1 

77 

do. 

183.3 

197.9 

16.6 

29.8 

:  94.4 

101.7 

11.0 

20.7 

69 

do. 

255.3 

276.3 

23.6 

42.5 

:  131.1 

140.3 

15.0 

28.2 

66 

do. 

26.3 

34.8 

49.3 

35.0 

:  25.0 

31.2 

30.8 

30.4 

87 

do. 

24.2 

7.0 

22.5 

14.5 

z  4.2 

7.7 

10.7 

9.6 

66 

do* 

367.3 

402.0 

49.3 

84.4 

»  397.8 

430.6 

30.3 

61.2 

73 

do. 

308.2 

i 

315.1 

22.5 

37.0 

i  118.3 

126.1 

10.7 

20.2 

55 

do. 

17.3 

21.6 

30.4 

22.2 

i  16.0 

20.2 

20.1 

19.9 

90 

do. 

16.5 

4.7 

15.5 

9.9 

i  3.1 

5.7 

7.7 

7.1 

72 

do. 

228.5 

250.1 

30.4 

52.6 

t  251.4 

272.0 

20.1 

39.9 

76 

do. 

212.0 

216.7 

15.5 

25.3 

:  83.4 

89.2 

7.7 

14.8 

58 

Mil.  lb. 

K 

135.7 

do. 

135.7 

do. 

57.2 

do. 

i 

78.5 

do. 

2/ 

do. 

2/ 

38.4 

Million 

linear  yards 

t 

358.9 

306.9 

86 

cb. 

i 

10.1 

95.0 

941 

do. 

174.5 

104.7 

60 

cb. 

174.3 

107.2 

62 

do. 

69.7 

60.1 

86 

do. 

i 

19.1 

30  .4 

159 

do. 

50.6 

29.7 

59 

do. 

t 

428.6 

367.0 

86 

1951 


1952 


Compiled  from  official  sources.    ~$    PMA  Boston  Market  Reports.    2/   Average  of  10  xsarkets. 37    Markets  closed.     £7  Preliminary. 
5/    Excludes  wool  consumed  on  the  cotton  and  other  spinning  systems  and  in  the  manufacture  of  felts,  hat  bodies,  and  ether 
miscellaneous  products.    6/    Monthy  periods  are  4  or  5  calendar  weeks  generally  totaling  13  weeks  each  quarter.    2/    Imports  far 
consumption.    8/   As  of  December  29,  1951.    Excludes  wool  held  for  the  account  of  or  by  growers  and  wool  held  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.    9/    Not  available. 
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T  H:  E    WOOL    3  I  T  U  A  T  ION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  May  9,  1952 

SUGARY 

The  world  supply  of  wool  this  season  is  just  about  the  same  as  for 
the  1950-51  season.    A  slight  increase  in  world  production  about  offsets 
a  slight  decrease  in  carry-over.    However,  the  quantity  of  wool  available 
for  export  from  the  Southern  hemisphere  surplus-producirg  countries,  parti- 
cularly Argentina  and  Uruguay,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  is 
considerably  larger  than  at  this  time  last  season.    Production  of  wool  in 
the  United  States  this  year  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year.    Combined  output  of  shorn  and  pulled  vool  probably  wall  be  around 
260  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  compared  with  250  million  pounds  last 
year. 

United  States  mills  consumed  considerably  less  wool  in  the  first 
two  months  of  1952  than  a  year  earlier  and  nrices  in  domestic  markets  have 
continued  the  decline  which  began  in  March  1951.    After  the  opening  of  the 
post-Easter  auctions,  prices  in  A\istralian  markets  advanced  about  10  per- 
cent to  about  the  levels  of  late  January  1952  but  were  55  to  65  percent 
below  the  record  levels  of  March  1951. 

Prices  for  most  imported  wools  at  Boston  early  in  May  were  about 
20  percent  lower  than  those  of  three  months  earlier.    Quotations  for  most 
domestic  wools  at  Boston,  based  on  very  limited  sales,  were  lower  than  those 
of  late  January  and  were  below  their  respective  loan  values.    Prices  received 
by  U,  S.  growers  in  mid-April  averaged  4-9.9  cents  por  pound,  grease  basis, 
83  percent  of  parity.    This  was  11.4-  cents  below  January  and  62,1  cents 
below  the  record  reached  in  March  1951. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  suspended  price  controls,  effective 
April  28,  on  greasy  wool,  scoured  wool,  wool  top,  wool  noils,  alpaca  fleece, 
alpaca  top,  alpaca  noils,  raw  and  processed  wool  waste,  and  wool  futures 
transaction.    The  announcement  indicated,  however,  that  controls  will  be 
reimposed,  if  the  price  of  the  nearest  quoted  future  reaches  &2.36  a  pound, 
clean  basis. 

The  sharp  drop  in  mill  demand  from  last  year  reflects  the  decline 
in  civilian  purchases  of  wool  goods,  large  inventories  of  wool  goods  in 
manufacturing  and  distribution  channels,  increased  substitution  of  other 
materials  for  wool  and  a  substantially  lower  rate  of  military  ordering 
than  that  of  early  last  year.    Consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year  was  54  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  23  percent 
below  that  of  the  same  months  of  last  year.    Consumption  of  carpet  wool 
through  February  of  this  year,  21  million  pounds,  was  about  31  percent  below 
that  of  t&e  same  months  of  1951.    World  consumption  of  v.ool  also  has  de- 
clined.   The  total  for  3951  is  estimated  to  have  been  20  percent  below 
1950  and  less  than  world  production  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 
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Demand  for  wool  probably  will  strengthen  as  inventories  of  wool 
goods  become  more  nearly  in  line  with  sales.    Domestic  mill  consumption  of 
apparel  wool  this  year  probably  will  not  differ  greatly  from  the  quantity 
used  last  year. 

Imports  of  apparel  (dutiable)  wools  for  consumption  through  February 
totaled  40  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  about  13  million  pounds  less  than 
during  the  same  months  of  1951.    Imports  of  carpet  (duty-free)  wools  through 
February  of  this  year,  15  million  pounds,  were  4.0  percent  below  those  of 
the  same  months  of  1951.    last  year,  imports  of  apparel  wool  were  9  percent 
above  1950  and  the  highest  since  1946  while  imports  of  carpet  wool  were 
only  2/5  those  of  1950  and  the  lowest  since  1945. 

Fie  view  of  Recent  Developments 

Frices  of  Wool 

in  Foreign  Markets 

Fricss  of  woo]  in  foreign  markets  have  fluctuated  widely  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  war  (table  l) .    Uool  prices  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween June  1950  and  March  1951.    Mills  and  distributors  bought  heavily,  and 
relatively  large  inventories  were  built  up  in  manufacturing  and  distribution 
channels.    Purchases  for  military  purposes  were  large.    Civilian  consumer 
purchases  of  wool  goods  also  increased  sharply.    Another  factor  in  the  price 
rise  was  that  nearly  all  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  wool  accumulated  during 
T..!orld  War  II  had  been  used  by  the  beginning  of  1951. 

Between  March  and  September  of  1951,  wool  prices    in  foreign  markets 
declined  60  to  70  percent.    During  October,  prices  fluctuated  widely  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  prices  were  30  to  35  percent  above  the  September 
lows.    From  late  October  until  ear3.y  April,  prices  trended  gradually  downward 
except  for  minor  fluctuations.    Between  early  April  and  early  May,  prices  at 
the  Australian  auctions  advanced  about  15  percent;    Early  in  May,  world  wool 
prices  ranged  from  55  to  65  percent  below  the  March  1951  record  levels. 

Prices  of  Wool  at  Boston 

In  general,  prices  of  wool  at  Boston  during  the  past  year  have 
followed  the  downtrend  of  prices  abroad,    however,  the  wide  short-te:  m 
fluctuations  which  have  characterized  prices  abroad  have  not  been  reflected 
in  Boston  prices.    Quotations  sinca  last  September    have  been  based  on  very 
limited  sales. 

Australian  64' s,  70' s  good  top-making  wool,  which  -..'as  quoted  at  a 
peal',  of  £3.65  per  pound,  clean  basis  (American  yield),  in  bond  at  Boston 
during  March  1953  and  had  declined  to  $1.70  by  last  September,  was  quoted 
at  $1.43  early  in  May  1952. 

Domestic  territory  fine  staple  wool,  which  was  quoted  at  a  peak  of 
$3*80  in  March  1951  and  had  declined  to  $1.70  in  September,  was  quoted  at 
&1.5S  early  in  May  1952  (table  2).    Corresponding  quotations  for  territory 
56's  combing  wool  were  v3.15,  $1.30,  and  -;J.20. 
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Table  1,-  Prices    of  good  fleece  wools  at  the  London  auctions,  in.  cents 
and  pence  per  pound,  .clean  basis,  by  months,  1949-52 


;  Good  medivm  fleeces      :      „Fine  Crossbred  fleeces:  Crossbred  fleeces 
Week  ended  1/,    6^.7Cfe    ;    6^7Qb  "V     ^       :       m        V  :  ^6fe 


Pnri+  <3 

ypi I.  L>o 

1949 

]            •  • 

Jamiafv  27 

001  A 

n  on  ri 

i  no  o 

A*;  n 

A7  P 
arte 

/n  o 

?m  6 

i  on  n 

A5  n 

■     r»5  5 

op, 5 

P  >»o 

I-iarch  25 

201  6 

i  on  n 

i  no  o 

XU  7  .  «C 

A5  n 

cu.  p 

^6  n 
po  •  o 

Aoril  8 

•     206  5 

1  01.  C\ 

■j-<.J  c  O 

1 PQ  1 

XV' 

n 

op  .u 

2  («x 

Mav  3? 

i  oy  q 

X74.7 

~\~\  {■   n  " 
J.xo.U 

no  ■  *i  ■ 
99  •  x 

■co  n 

o.o»i+ 

to  n 

May  27 

:    20]  .Z 

i  oo  o 

QQ  0 

5Q  0 

;        55  Z 

33  0 
pp  .  w 

July  7 

20]  6 

i  or,  n 

in/  i 

■    55  / 

?3  0 

July  22 

'115  0 

1 0/  1 

62  0 

■  55  Z 

33  0 

September  23 

:  122.6 

10«k0 

77.0 

66.0 

Z.2.0 

36,0 

October  7 

115.0 

81.7 

ux  *  i 

70.0 

Z.7.8 

Z1.0 

November  25  : 

15o!:> 

05.7 

82  0 

61.9 

53.0 

December  9 

150.:-  * 

129.0  • 

93.4 

SO.O 

56.0 

48.0 

1950 

January  27 

173.9 

149.0 

1 14. 4 

98  .,0 

■  70,0 

60.0 

w  •  VP 

February  10  : 

158o7 

136 .0 

95.7 

82,0 

60.7 

52-0 

March  16  : 

158.7 

136,0 

93.4. 

80.0 

63.0 

54.0 

March  31  ; 

•  170.4 

"•46.0 

102.7 

8800 

70,0 

60  »0 

May  5  ' 

177.  L 

nn  q 

'    05  0 

7P  .U 

75  Q 

65  0 

May  19  : 

184.4 

158.0 

114«4 

98  o0 

79. 4 

68.0 

July  6  j 

184 .4 

158.0 

114.4 

98.0 

!  80.5 

69.0 

July  21  ! 

198.4 

170,0 

"•23.7 

106.0 

89.9 

77.0 

September  22; 

285.9 

245.0 

198.A 

170.0 

166*9 

343,0 

October  6  : 

262.6 

225.0 

186.7 

160.0 

152.9 

131.0 

November  24-  : 

242.0 

200 . 7 

172.0 

179.7 

154.0 

December  8  : 

293.9 

2-2  0 

227  / 

1  Q5  0 

'  1Q1  3 

,  x  /X  »  ^) 

J..  Ui).  «  w 

1951              ■  « 

February  2  : 

•  355.0 

305  0 

256  7 

220  n 

221  7 

1°0  0 

February  16  ! 

36Z.  "> 

31  2  fi 

octn  n 

/iOV^  a  X 

o/  n  n 

22$  7 

i  q6  n 

April  6  : 

.350.1 

3C0.0 

256.7 

220,0 

210.1 

180.0 

Anril  20  s 

2/ 

2/ 

245.1 

210.0 

210.1 

180.0 

June  5  : 

300  2 

2A5  n 

X..o,4 

i  on  n 

1/5  Q 
J4P  e  7 

1  P5  D 
x<tp  ,U 

July  13  : 

221  7 

1  QO  O 

2/ 

2/ 

11  6  7 
xxo.  ^ 

i  nn  n 

xuu  *  u 

July  20  : 

221-7 

iqo  n 

—  y\J  .  c 

i/i  n 

X4  i  i  u 

i  pA  n 

X<iO.U 

XX  7. O 

inp  n 

September  21; 

145.8 

125.0 

98,0 

84.0 

78,1 

67.0 

October  4-  : 

204.1 

1*75.0 

139.9 

120  o0 

i  101.5 

87.0 

December  5  : 

175.0 

150.0 

112.0 

.96,0 

85,2 

73.0 

December  14  : 
1952  : 
January  25  : 

178.4 

153.0 

113,0 

97,0 

88.6 

76.0 

162,2 

140.0 

95.0 

82.0 

1.  31.1 

70c0 

February  8  : 

165.7 

U3.0 

98,5 

85.0 

■  81.1 

70.0 

March  21  : 

147,3 

126.0 

79,5 

68.0 

57,3 

49.0 

April  3  • 

147.5 

126,0 

72.6 

62,0 

51.5 

44  o0 

Comoiled  from  Kreglinger  and  Fernau  market  reports,    P.  ices  converted  from  pence 
to  cents  at  current  rates  of  exchange.    1/    Quotations  are  for  weeks  ending  on 
dates  shovin,  which  are  opening  and  closing  weeks  for  each  series.    2/    No  quotation. 
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Price  Controls 
on  Wool  Suspended 

On  April  22,  1952,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  announced  that 
price  controls  on  greasy  wool,  scoured  wool,  wool  top,  wool  noils,  alpaca 
fleece,  alpaca  top,  alpaca  noils,  and  wool  futures  transactions  were  to  be 
suspended  effective  A,.ril  28,  The-   suspensions  do  not  include  mohair. 

The  regulations  provide  for  the  reimposition  of  controls  on  these 
commodities  if  the  price  for  the  nearest  quoted  futures  contract,  as 
published  by  the  Wool  Associates  of  the  New.  York  Cotton  Exchange,  reaches 
$2,36  a  pound,  clean  basis.    The  price  ceiling  for  exchange  standard  wool 
in  effect  prior  to  the  suspension  was  £2. 66,    Late  in  April  this  wool  was 
traded  at  §1.385 * 

Prices  Received  by  Growers 
for  Wool  Decline 

In  general,  prices  received  by  growers  for  shorn  wool  follow  price 
trends    abroad  rather  closely.    The  mid-month  average  price  for  shorn  wool 
advanced  continuously  from  November  194-9  through  March  of  last  year,  and 
set  a  new  record  each  succeeding  month  from  September  1950  through'  March 
1951,    A  record  of  $1,12  per  pound,  grease  basis,  was  reached  at  mid-March 
1951,    This  was  equivalent  to  199  percent  of  the  parity  for  wool  for  that 
month*    The  mid-month  average  price  has  declined  each  month  since-  The 
decline  from  March  through  September  1953-  was  much  greater- from  ...1  - 12  to  • 
63.5  cents-than  the  decline  since  then-from  68,5  cents  to  4.9*9  centse 

The  annual  average  price  received  by  growers  for  shorn  wool  in  1951 
was  99*5  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  on  record.    The  bulk  of  the  1951 
clip  was  marketed  early  in  the  year  when  prices  were  at  record  levels e 
The  average  price  received  in  1950  was  57,3  cents* 

1952  Wool  Price  Support 


Schedules  Announced 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  has  announced  that 
support  prices  for  1952  shorn  wool  will  average  54-«2  cents  per  pound, 
grease  basis,  to  the  grower.    The  average  support  price  is  90  percent  of 
the  March  15,  1952  parity  price  for  wool  of  60.2  cents,      The  average  sup- 
port price  for  the  1951  clip  was  50.7  cents,    The  higher  support  level  for 
19)2  reflects  the  higher  parity* 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  194-9  requires  that  the  price  of  wool  be 
supported  at  such  level,  between  60  and  90  percent  of  parity,  as  to 
encourage  an  annual  production  of  approximately  360  million  pounds  of  shorn 
wool. 
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The  1952  price  support  program  for  shorn  will  operate  through 

nonrecourse  loans  rather  than  purchases  as  in  previous  years.    Loans  will 
be  made  through  handlers  only  on  wool  owned  by  the  grower.    Requests  for 
appraisal  preparatory  to  making  a  loan  under  the  program  must  be  made  by 
handlers  prior  to  December  1,  1952,  but  loan  applications  may  be  cade 
through  December  31  >  1952, 

The  program  for  pulled  wool  will  operate,  as  in  past  years,  through 
purchases.    The  purchase  program  will  extend  through  December  31,  1952 9 

No  wool  was  purchased  under  either  the  1950  or  1951  support  programs 
since  open  market  prices  were  above  support  levels.    As  of  late  April, 
however,  market  prices  of  most  domestic  shorn  wools  were  below  their 
respective  1952  CCC  loan  values. 

Domestic  Wool  Production 
Increased  Last  Year  x 
Further  Increase    Expected  This  tear 

Output  of  both  shorn  and  pulled  wool  in  the  United  States  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1951 a    Combined  output  of 
shorn  and  pulled  wool  this  year  is  likely  to  be  about  260  million  pounds; 
grease  basis  •    Sheep  inventories  increased  4  percent  during  1951s  stock 
sheep  numbers  were  up  2  percent  and  15  percent  more  sheep  and  lambs  were 
on  feed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year* 

Combined  output  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  last  year  amounted  to 
250  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  compared  with  248  million  pounds  the 
year  before.    Shorn  wool  output  last  year,  225.5  million  pounds,  was  10  mil- 
lion pounds  larger  than  the  year  before,  while  output  of  pulled  wool, 
24.9  million  pounds,  was  down  almost  8  million  pounds. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wool  shorn  reflects  both  the  larger 
number'  of  sheep  and  lambs  shorn  and  the  heavier  average  fleece  weight.  The 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  shorn  last  year  has  been  estimated  at  27.4  million 
head,  almost  1  million  head  more  than  for -the  year  before.    The  average 
weight  per  fleece  last  year  was  8,24  pounds,  the  highest  on  record. 

The  fact  that  the  quantity  of  pul3e  d  wool  produced  last  year  was 
the  lowest  on  record  reflected  the  greatly  reduced  supply  of  skins  available 
to  pullers.    Commercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  last  year  was  a  record 
low.    The  indicated  number  of  skins  pulled  was  23  percent  below  1950,  The 
average  weight  per  skin  was  3.49  pounds,  the  same  as  in  1950,  , 

Revised  estimates  of  shorn  wool  production  and  income  for  1944-49 
are  shown  in  table  4,      The  revisions  were  nade  after  an  appraisal  of  the 
1950  Census  enumeration  of  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  on  April  1,  1950, 
and  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  and  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  1949,  as 
well  as  other  available  data. 
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Cash  Receipts  from  Shorn  Wool  a  Record 
Last  Year;  To  Be  j uch  Smaller  This  Year 

Cash  receipts  by  growers  from  shorn  wool  in  1951  have  been  estimat- 
ed at  $224-. 5  million,  the  highest  on  record.    The  gain  over  the  year  before, 
&1C1  million,  reflects  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  in  production  and 
the  :auch  higher  average  price  received. 

Cash  receipts  are  expected  to  be  much  smaller  this  year.  A  much 
lower  average  price  is  expected  to  more  than  offset  an  expected  increase 
in  production. 

United  States  Mohair  Production 
Continues  to  Eecline 

Production  of  mohair  in  the  7  leading  States  in  1951  has  been 
estimated  at  12.9  million  pounds,  grease  basis.    This  compared  with  13.2 
million  pounds  in  1950  and  the  record  of  22.0  million  in  194-5. 

Goats  and  kids  clipped  last  year  numbered  2,4-75  thousand  head, 
about  55  thousand  head  less  ti  an  during  the  year  before.    The  average 
quantity  of  hair  per  goat  and  kid  clipped  was  5«2  pounds,  the  same  as  the 
year  before. 

Revised  production  and  income  data  for  mohair  fcr  1944--4-9  are  shown 
in  table  5. 

Avere gg  Price  For  and  Cash  Receipts 

from  Mohair  at  Record  Levels  T  ast.  Year 

Frices  received  by  growers  for  mohair  last  year  averaged  £1.18  per 
pound,  grease  basis.    This  is  the  highest  on  record  and  compared  with  the 
average  of  76  cents  received  in  1950. 

Prices  of  mohair  at  Boston  advanced  continuously  from  late  1949 
until  early  in  the  summer  of  1951*    Current  quotations  are  about  35  percent 
below  the  high  levels  of  last  year.    Military  use  of  mohair,  particularly 
for  interlinings,  increased  greatly  last  year  and  continues  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor. 

Cash  receipts  from  mohair  produced  in  1951  amounted  to  $15,183 
thousand,  an  increase  of  51  percent  over  1950  and  the  highest  on  record, 

'J  or  Id  Sheep  lumbers 

and  Wool  Production  Increase 

World  sheep  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1952  have  been  estimated  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  808  million  head,  a  .new 
record,  compared  with  778  million  head  a  year  earlier.    This  is  an  increase 
of  U  percent  over  1951  and  places  current  numbers  8  percent  above  the 
1936-40  average  and  3  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  782  million 
head  in  194-2.    World  sheen  numbers  have  maintained  an  upward  trend  since 
1947. 
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Table  4.-  Number  of  sheep  and  lambs  shorn,  weight  per  fleece,  price  per 
pound  received  by  growers,  cash  receipts, and  wool  production,  United  States, 

1940-51 


Year 


194-0 
19/U 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951  2/ 


Sheep  : 
and      :  Weight 

lambs    :  Per 
shorn  l/:  fleece 


Thous a 

46,313 
47,722 
49,287 
47,892 
43*165 
38,763 
34,647 
30,953 
28,649 
26,382 

26,387 
27,357 


Lb, 

8,03 
8.12 
7,88 
7.91 
7,84 
7.95 
8.11 
8.12 
8,09 
8,07 

8.16 
8.24 


Shorn  wool 
production 


372,014 
387,520 
388,297 
378,843 
338,318 
307,976 
280,908 
251,425 
231,770 
212,899 

215,422 
225,545 


Price 
per 
pound 


Cash 
receipts 


Fulled 
wool 

^production 


Total 
wool 
productioi 


Thour„  lb,      Cents    Thous,  dole  Thous,  lb.  Thous  ab. 


28,4 
35»5 
40.1 
41.7 
42.4 
41.9 
42,3 
41.9 
48,7 
49.3 

57*3 
99,5 


105,539 
137,754 
155,728 
157,825 
143,513 
129,135 
118,765 
105,360 
112,962 
105,034 

123,340 
224,515 


y  Includes  sheep  shorn  at  commercial  feeding 
2/  Preliminary, 


62,000 
65,800 
66,700 
65,200 
73,500 
70,500 
61,300 
56,600 
46,600 
35 ;,  600 

32,400 
24,900 


434,014 
453,320 
454,997 
444,043 
411,818 
378,476 
342,208 
308,025 
278,370 
248,499 

247,822 
250,445 


yard 


Table  5*-  Number  of  goats  clipped,  average  clip  per  goat,  price  per  pound 
received  by  growers,  cash  receipts,  and  mohair  production,  in  the  seven 
principal  producing  states,  United  States,  1940-51  1/ 


Year 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951  y 


Goats 
clipped 


Thous, 

4,297 
4,542 
4,322 
4,276 
4,109 
4,291 
3,939 
3,672 
3,164 
2,558 

2,530 
2,475 


Average 
clip  per 
_gpat 


Lb* 

4*9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
5,0 
5,1 
4,9 
5.0 
5.1 
5.1 

5,2 

5«2 


Production 
Thous.  lb. 

21,144 
21,766 
20,676 
20,156 
20,443 
22,008 
19,282 
18,225 
15,972 
12,959 

13,245 
12,888 


Price 

per 
pound 
Cents 

49,7 
56,9 
49.3 
57.1 
60.1 
55.3 
61  a 
53.6 
45.4 
46.3 

76,0 
118*0 


Cash 
receipts 

Thous  .  dpi. 

10,504 
12,  389 
10,203 
11,518 

12,295 
12,180 
11,783 
9,772 
7,251 
6,001 

10,062 
15,183 


1/  A  small  quantity  of  mohair  is  produced  in  other  States  but  no  estimate  is  made 
of  the  quantity,    2/    In  States  where  goats  are  clipped  twice  a  year  the  number 


clipped  is  the  sum  of  goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  spring  and  kids 
fall.     2/  Preliminary, 


clipped  in  the 
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The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  has  estimated  world 
production  of  wool  for  the  current  season  at  about  4,070  million  pounds, 
grease  basis,  compared  with  the  estimate  of  4,010  million  pounds  for  the 
1950-51  season.    The  estimate  for  the  current  season  is  about  3  percent 
below  the  record  of  1941 t 

More  Unsold  Wool  in  Southern 
Kemisrhere  than  Year  Ago 

About  one-fifth  less  wool  was  exported  from  the  5  principal  Southern 
Hemisphere  wool  exporting  ccuri  tries  through  January  of  the  1951-52  season 
than  during  the  same  months  of  the  previous  season,  even  though  more  wool 
is  available  for  export  (table  6) t     Froduction  is  slightly  larger, and  the 
carry-over  from  the  previous  season  was  about  150  million  pounds  larger. 

About  21  percent  less  wool  was  exported  from  Australia*    The  decline 
reflects  in  part  the  smaller  production  and  the  smaller  carry-over..  Exports 
fro1::  Mew  Zealand  were  over  1  1/2  times  those  of  the  previous  season .  The 
large  increase  reflects  the  sale  in  August  of  the  large  carry-over  of  un- 
sold wool  which  accumulated  during  the  dock -workers  1  strike  last  season0 
Exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  down  about  13  percent, 

j 

So  far  this  season  only  small  quantities  of  wool  have  been  exported 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,    Exports  from  both  of  these  countries  were  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  quantities  of  the  same  months  of  last  season.  Pro- 
duction in  both  countries  is  somewhat  larger  this  season.    Also,  a  sizeable 
quantity  of  old  clip  wool  was  carried  over  into  the  current  season  in 
Argentina, 

Table  6,-  Exports  of  wool,  actual  weight,  from  Southern  Hemisphere 
exporting  countries,  1950-51  and  1951-52  seasons  through  January  1/ 


Exporting 
country 

1950-51 

:  1951-52 

]    Percent  change  1951-52 
*    season  from  1950-51 

:  Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Australia 

:  590 

464 

-  21 

New  Zealand. 

145 

220 

*  52 

Union  of 

South  Africa  128 

111 

-  13 

Argentina  ; 

:  73 

10 

-  86 

Uruguay  i 

:93 

10 

-  89 

Total  ! 

1,029 

815 

-  21 

1/  Season  beginning  July  1  in  Australia,  Hew  Zealand,  and  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  season  beginning  October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay* 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee e 
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tfwited  States  Wool  Imports 
Continue  R.5la,trTO-lyJLgw 

Imports  of  wool  for  consumption  during  the  first  two: months  of 
1952  totaled  55  million  pounds, clean  basis,  23  million  pounds  less  than 
during  the  same  months-  of  1951. 

Of  the  total,  AO  million  pounds  were  dutiable  (apparel)  wools o  This 
was  13  million  pounds  less  than  for  the  same  months  of  1951 •    Imports  during 
January-February  1951,  however,  were  larger  than  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  any  year  since  194-8*.    Imports  of  duty-free  (carpet)  wool  amounted 
to  15  million  pounds'  as  against  25  million  pounds  during  January-February 
1951. 

Imports  of  wool  for  consumption  during  the  year  1951  totaled  361  mil- 
lion pounds,  clean  basis,  a  decline  of  106  million  pounds  from  the  year  be- 
fore*   The' decline  in  total  imports  reflects  the  sharp  drop  in  imports  and  . 
consumption  of  carpet  wool* 

Of  the  total  wool  imports  last  year,  apparel  wools  aceounted  for 
272  million  pounds,  about  22  million  pounds  more  than. for  the  year  before, 
and  the  highest  for  any  year  since  194-6 ,    Imports  of  such  wool  during  each 
of  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  month 
of  1950;  the  total  for  the  6-month  period  was  34-  percent  higher  than  for 
the  year  before.    Imports  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  however,  were 
16  percent  below  those  of  the  year  before. 

Imports  of  duty-free  (carpet)  wools  during  1951  totaled  only  89  mil- 
lion pounds,  two-fifths  of  the  quantity  of  the  year  before  and  the  smallest 
since  world  War  II,  during  which  the  use  of  wool  for  floor  coverings  was 
restricted  to  4-0  percent  of  the  prewar  level.    The  rate  of  imports  declined 
over  the  year:    imports  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  3  times  as 
large  as  during  the  last  half  and  were  only  46  percent  below  those  of  the 
same  months  of  1950,  while  those  of  the  last  half  of  the  year  were  76  per- 
cent below  the  quantity  of  the  same  period  of  1950  9 

World  Consumption 

of  Wool  Declined  Sharply 

World  consumption  of  raw  wool  began  to  decline  early  in  1951  and 
reached  a  low  during  the  third  quarter*    Consumption  for  the  year  is 
tentatively  estimated  at  2,150  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  almost  one-fifth 
less  than  the  2,650  million  pounds  estimated  for  1950*    The  estimate  for 
1951  is  the  lowest  since  World  War  II  but  about  4-  percent  larger  than  the 
1934--3  8  average ,    Last  year  was  the  first  post-World  War  II  year  duping 
which  world  consumption  did    not  exceed  production  (table  7) » 

The  decline  in  consumption  of  raw  wool  by  the  wool  textile  industry 
was  offset  in  part  by  increased  use  of  other  materials.    Consumption  of  re- 
claimed wool,  synthetic  fiber,  etc*,  rose  about  6  percent*    Total  fiber 
consumption  by  the  wool  textile  industry  was  down  about  14-  percent K 
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Table  7.-  Estimated  world  production  and  consumption  of  wool,  clean 

basis, 1946-51 


rwril  ?:  o  *  si 

!  1946  : 

1947  : 

• 
• 

1948  j 

• 

1949  : 

1950  : 

1951  1/ 

:  Million 

Million 

Mil]  ion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

wounds 

counds 

pounds 

pounds 

Production  2/ 

:  2,084 

.2,125 

2, 10C 

2,150 

2,199 

2,274 

Consumption  : 

2,251 

2,435 

2,540 

2,431 

2,650 

2,150 

1/  Preliminary,, 

2/    Production  during  the  season  beginning  July  1  of  the  previous  year. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee, 

Decline  in  United  States  Mi  1 1 
Consumption  of  Wool  Continues  • . 

Consumption  of  wool  by  domestic  mills  began  to  decline  late  in 
1950,  even  though  military  orders  for  wool  goods  since  then  have  been 
at  a  substantially  higher  rate,    The  weekly  rate  of  consumption  of  apparel 
and  carpet  wool  during  February  1952,  the  latest  month  for  which  data  are 
available,  was  8U6  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  compared  with  that  of 
10.7  million  pounds  during  February  1951* 

The  weekly  rate  of  apparel  wool  consumption  this  January,  5*9  mil- 
lion pounds, compared  with  801  million  pounds  in  January  last  year,  and 
was  the  lowest  since  early  1949©    The  rate  of  consumption  in  February  was 
602  million  pounds 0    Consumption  of  carpet  wool  during  February  was  at  a 
weekly  rate  of  2C4  million  pounds,  about  3/4  of  that  February  of  last  year 
but  the  highest  since  April  of  last  year. 

Total  consumption  of  wool  last  year,  apparel  and  carpet  combined, 
was  479  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  compared  with  635  million  pounds 
the  year  before.    Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  (domestic  plus  duty- 
paid  foreign)  declined  from  437  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  in  1950 
to  377  million  pounds  in  1951.    Although  use  of  apparel  wool  for  military 
items  increased  considerably  last  year,  the  increase  was  not  sufficient 
to  offset  a  sharp  drop  in  consumption  for  civilian  use5.    Of  the  total 
apparel  fabric  produced  last  year  by  the  wool  textile  industry,  31  percent 
was  produced  toward  Government  orders  compared  with  only  3  percent  the 
year  before e 

The  sharp  decline  in  mill  consumption  for  civilian  goods  reflects 
a  drop  in  retail  sales  and  a  high  ratio  of  inventories  to  sales  in 
manufacturing  and  distribution  channels  following  the  heavy  war  scare 
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belying  and  the  greater  use  of  other  materials  for  wool.  Manufacturers 
and  distributors  have  been  reducing  inventories'  of  semi-manufactured  and 
manufactured  wool  goods    for  the  past  several  months,  and  consequently 
mill  use  of  apparel  wool  has  declined  more  than  have  retail  sales.    It  is 
very  likely  that  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  for  civilian  goods  will 
increase  as  these  inventories  become  more  in  line  with  retail  sales. 

Domestic  mills  consumed  about  half  as  much  carpet  wool  in  1951  as 
in  the  year  before-102  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  compared  with  198  mil- 
lion pounds.    The  factors  in  the  decline  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
apparel  wool.    However,  the  substitution  of  other  materials  for  carpet  wool 
was  much  greater  than  that  for  apparel  wool.    Rayon  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  fiber  used  by  the  wool  industry  in  the  spinning  of  carpet  yarn 
compared  with  6  percent  the  year  before.    The  proportion  increased  from  an 
average  of  3  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1950  to  a  peak  of  3U  percent 
in  July  1951  and  then  gradually  declined  to  16  percent  in  February  1952 
(table  8),    The  quantity  of  rayon  used  for  that  purpose  in  1951  was  more 
than  double  that  of  1950, 

Commercial  Wool  Stocks 
in  United  States  Decline 

Stocks  of  raw  wool  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  as  of  December  29,    1951,  totaled  174  million  pounds,  scoured 
basis  •    This  does  not  include  wool  held  for  the  account  of  or  by  growers 
and  wool  held  for  the  Department  of  Defense,    The  reported  figure  represented 
a  decrease  of  33  million  pounds  during  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  all 
of  which  was  in  manufacturers'  holdings. 

Holdings  of  apparel  wool  were  reduced  from  159  to  136  million  pounds, 
while  stocks  of  carpet  wool  were  lowered  10  million  pounds  or  from  4.8  to 
38  million  pounds.    Of  the  total,  57  million  pounds  were  domestic  wool,  com- 
pared with  66  million  pounds  three  months  earlier.    Some  further  reduction 
probably  took  place  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Output  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Yarn 
IE  ihe  United  States  Declined  Last  Year 

About  704.  million  pounds  of  yarn,  regardless  of  fiber  content,  were 
spun  on  the  woolen  and  worsted  systems  last  year.    This  is  a  decline  of 
13  percent  from  the  quantity  produced  the  year  before. 

Of  the  total  poundage  produced,  134-  million  pounds  were  carpet  yarn. 
Output  in  1950  amounted  to  204.  million  pounds.    Of  the  total  fiber  reported 
as  consumed  in  the  spinning  of  such  yarn,  raw  wool  accounted  for  65  per- 
cent compared  with  79  percent  the  year  before;  rayon,  however }  accounted 
for  20  percent  compared  with  only  6  percent  in  1950, 

Output  of  yarn  other  than  carpet  last  year,  570  million  pounds, 
was  6  percent  less  than  that  of  the  year  before.    The  quantity  of  woolen 
yarn  produced  was  down  only  3  percent  while  'that  of  worsted  yarn  was  down 
11  percent.    Weaving  yarn  mdde  up  86  percent'  of  the  Ito'ta^L. 
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Output  of  carpet  yarn  during  January-February  1952  was  31  percent 
below  that  of  January-February  1951.    Output  of  other  yarn  was  at  a  weekly 
rate  only  13  percent  lower  than  that  of  January-February  1951. 

Production  of  Woven 
Wool  Fabrics  Declines  1/ 

Production  of  woven  fabrics  last  year  totaled  367  million  linear 
yards.    This    was  14  percent  below  the  year  before, 

Apprel  fabrics  accounted  for  307  million  yards  compared  with  359  mil* 
lion  in  1950,    The  quantity  of  apparel  fabric  produced  toward  Government 
orders,  95  million  yards,  was  almost  10  times  that  of  1950  and  accounted 
for  31  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  less  than  3  percent  the  year 
before.    Of  the  212  million  yards  of  civilian  apparel  fabrics  produced, 
105  million  yards  were  fabrics  for  men's  and  boys'  wear  and  107  million 
yards  were  for  women's  and  children's  wear.    In  1950,  about  174  million 
yards  of  each  were  produced. 

Output  of  non-apparel  fabric  totaled  60  million  yards,  a  decline  of 
10  million  yards  from  the  year  before.    About  half  the  yardage  of  such 
fabric  produced  consisted  of  blanketing,  output  of  which  increased  from 
19  million  yards  in  1950  to  30  million  yards  in  1951.    The  increase  of  al- 
most 60  percent  in  blanketing  reflects  an  increase  in  Government  orders. 

Huttings  of  Men's  Ann are 1 

Continue    Below  a  Year  Earlier 

Cuttings  of  most  types  of  men's  apparel  during  January-February  1952 
were  below  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier.    Average  weekly  cuttings  of  men's 
regular-weight  suits  were  down  22  percent ;  summer  suit  cuttings  showed  a 
16  percent  drop;  overcoat  and  topcoat  cuttings  were  23  percent  under  a  year 
earlier;  and  output  of  separate  dress  and  sport  trousers  was  down  5  per- 
cent.   The  data  in  table  9  indicate  that  for  all  of  these  categories  the 
proportion  of  garments  containing  50  percent  or  more  wool  declined  vhile 
that  of  garments  principally  of  other  fiber  increased. 

During  1951,  19*4  million  suits  were  produced  of  which  15.1  million 
were  regular-weight  suits  and  4.3  million  were  summer  suits.  Clothing 
manufacturers  also  produced  5.5  million  overcoats  and  topcoats  and  38.9  mil- 
lion separate  dress  and  sport  trousers.    The  above  production  figures  re- 
present declines  from  the  year  before  of  21  percent  in  regular-weight  suit 
output j  of  6  percent  in  the  number  of  summer  suit  cuttings;  of  16  percent 
in  production  of  overcoats  and  topcoats;  and  of  17  percent  in  output  of 
separate  dress  and  sport  trousers  (table  10). 

1/    For  1951  and  1952,  fabric  containing  by  weight  50  percent  or  more 
wool,  reused  wool,  or  reprocessed  wool;  for  1950,    fabric  containing  by 
weight  25  percent  or  more  wool,  reused  wool,  or  reprocessed  wool. 
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Table  9.-  Percentage  distribution  of  cuttings  of  men's  tailored,  clothing, 
by  fiber  content  and  type  of  garment,    United  States,  January-February 

1951  and  1952 


Type  of  garment 

Jan^-Feb-  ? 

TOCO 

1952              , : 

175-L 

-—  

Percent 

Percent 

OUlLS 

Regular— weight 

lCGiO 

1LU  ,U 

50  percent  or  mere  wool 

92,1 

96.1 

Other 

7.9 

3,9 

Summer-weight 

100,0 

100.0 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

4-1  -  7 

Other  (primarily  rayon  and  nylon): 

70,0 

58.1 

Trousers 

100,0 

ICOcO 

Cotton 

4  =  2 

4.0 

Rayon 

65,8 

61,8 

50  percent  or  more  wool  : 

30,0 

34.2 

Compiled  from  data  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census- 


Unit  Volume  of  Consumer  Purchases 
of  Clothing  Declined  in  1951 

Consumers  in  the  United  States  spent  almost  5  percent  more  for 
clothing  in  1951  than  the  year  before,    Clothing  prices  in  1951  increased 
enough  to  more  than  offset  a  decline  in  the  number  of  units  purchased 
which  may  have  been  as  much  as  5  percent. 

During  1951,  the  proportion  of  disposable  income  spent  for  clothing 
and  the  proportion  of  total  expenditure  accounted  for  by  clothing  continued 
the  declines  which  began  in  1947  (table  11) 6    The  proportions  in  1951 
were  down  almost  one -fourth  from  those  of  1946., 
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Table  10,-  Cuttings  of  specified  items  of  men's  apparel,  United  States, 

January-December,  1950-51 


Garments 


Suits,  total 
Regular-weight 

50  percent  or  more  wool  1/ 

Other 
Summer- wei gh t 

50  percent  or  more  wool  1/ 

Dther 

Separate  dress  and  sport 
trousers 

50  percent  or  more  wool  1/ 

Rayon 

Cotton 

Overcoats  and  topcoats 


Number  of  garments  cut_: 
1951  ~  :    T§50  ~: 
(52 weeks):  (52  weeks); 
Thousands  Thousands 


19,436 
15,116 
13,977 
1,139 
4,320 
1,511 
2,S09 


38,866 

11,979 
24,701 

2,186 
5,514 


23,695 
19,110 
13,789 
321 
4,535 
2,256 
2,329 


46,998 
21,275 
22,860 
2,863 

6,550 


Percentage  change 
Percent 

-  18 

-  21 

-  26 

+253 

-  6 

-  33 
+  21 


-  17 

-  44 

+  8 

-  24 

-  16 


1/  The  classification  for  1950  read  "25  percent  or  more  wool";  it  is  believed, 
however,  that  1951  figures  are  closely  comparable  to  1950  data. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


Table    11.-  Expenditure  for  clothing  related  to  disposable  income  and 
consumer  personal  expenditure,  United  States,  average  1935-39 

annual  1946-51 


Year 


1935-39  average 

1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 

1951  1/ 


Disposable : 


Consumer 


Expenditure  for  clothing  as 


income      '         Buaa*  :~~ 

per    person :exPenditure  J 
:per  person 

Disposable  : 
income  : 

Consumer  persona] 
expenditure 

gpllars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

510 

490 

8.10 

8.43 

1,117 
1,169 
1,277 
1,24-3 
1,339 
1,434 

1,032 
1,142 
1,206 
1,201 
1,268 
1,326 

9.62 
9.38 
8.96 

8.44 
7.60 
7.30 

10.42 
9,£0 
9.49 
8,73 
8.02 
7. .90 

1/  Preliminary. 
Derived  from  data  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
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